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NOTES FROM THE MEDICAL PRESS 

IN CHARGE OF 

ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL 

Treatment for Pulmonary Tuberculosis. — A writer in the 
Medical Record calls attention to the fact that it is the combination of 
the tubercle bacillus with the pus bacillus that makes it so deadly. 
To combat the latter, he recommends the use of a fresh preparation of 
calcium sulphide. He gives large doses, 6 to 8 grains a day, with 
astonishing success, and also uses creosote and cod liver oil simul- 
taneously. 

Clothing and Heat — The American Journal of Diseases of Children 
says that to prevent the high summer death rate of infants the follow- 
ing points should be observed. (1) Decrease heat production by giving 
less food and more water. (2) Increase heat elimination by less and 
more-porous clothing, better circulation of air and more frequent 
baths. (3) Guard against infection, especially through food. 

Posture in Pneumonia. — The Journal of the American Medical 
Association reports the conclusions of a Swiss physician who has tried 
allowing pneumonia cases to sit up, out of bed, for three or four hours 
each afternoon. The patients were from twenty to eighty years of 
age and all had temperatures up to 104° F. They were moved to an 
arm chair beside the bed and well covered. Each one declared he felt 
better, could breathe and expectorate more easily and did not perspire 
so much. There was less tendency to cyanosis and respiration im- 
proved. The circulation was modified, the diaphragm dropped lower, 
relieving the heart, the blood accumulated in the legs, affording further 
relief. The effect was most marked with pneumonia of the lower lobes. 

Cleanliness in Dermatology. — The Medical Press and Circular 
says that cleanliness is the great assistant in the care of diseases of the 
skin such as ringworm, red eczema, etc. A weak solution allows the 
disease to spread, too strong a one irritates the skin. The principle of 
treatment is to clean antiseptically, then soothe with dressings mild, 
but antiseptic enough to hold the ground gained. In a case of red 
eczema of the scalp, the surface was cleaned with alcohol and covered 
with paste for a week. 

Pollen Therapy in Hay Fever. — The injection of plant proteins 
from the pollen of the plants that cause it seems to be a promising 
method of treatment in hay fever. It is discussed in a paper in the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal. 
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Senility and Longevity. — A writer in the New York Medical 
Journal says that brain workers live longer than those who labor with 
their muscles, clergymen are amongst the longest-lived individuals. 
Women live longer than men and the married than the single. The 
religious life tends to prolong existence here. 

Burns. — In a paper on the management of burns in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association, it is recommended in burns of the 
first degree to apply dry powder, as bismuth, alum, or talcum. Salves 
and baths should be avoided to prevent maceration and excoriation of 
the skin which often admit infection. In cases of severe pain, com- 
presses moistened with a solution of aluminum subacetate are applied 
to relieve the burning. These are also used in burns of the second 
degree; the blisters distended with serum are opened and drained, 
the skin being left in place to protect the papillary layer beneath. 
Oily substances, as carron oil, etc., are not recommended. 

Buttermilk. — In an editorial in the same journal, the presence of 
bacteria in buttermilk is discussed. The slower milk sours, the greater 
is the danger of pathogenic germs surviving. There can be no doubt 
of the nutrient value of the beverage and it is satisfactory to learn that 
the chances of buttermilk becoming a carrier of infection are small. 
Strictly speaking it is a by-product of butter making, but the demand 
exceeding the supply, it is met by fermenting the skim or separator 
milk which is then indistinguishable from it in composition and 
properties. 

Infection of Tuberculosis. — In a paper by a German authority 
in the Medical Record in regard to the medical problems in life insur- 
ance it is stated that in one record of 1428 deaths from tuberculosis 
there were but eleven instances in which the wife contracted the disease. 
In another series of 1244 cases only five wives were infected. Direct 
contact does not seem to be peculiarly dangerous. It is believed 
that tuberculosis is a disease of habitations rather than of direct 
transmission. 

Early Symptoms of Cancer. — The Maryland Medical Journal 
prints an extract from the report of the Commission on Cancer of the 
Medical Society of the State of Pennsylvania. It emphasizes the 
fact that cancer always begins as a purely local disease, involving a 
strictly limited area. This is accessible in about four-fifths of all 
cases. A commencing cancer practically always indicates its presence 
when it is still in its early, locally limited and permanently curable 
stage. Delay is the most fruitful cause of death. Irregular vaginal 
bleeding in a woman about forty or over may mean uterine cancer. 
A lump in the breast, no matter how small nor how painless should have 
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immediate attention. A mole or wart which begins to grow, bleed or 
ulcerate is a danger sign that must be heeded at once. Nearly 60,000 
people die every year in this country not because they have cancer 
but because they have waited for operation until the cancer was 
incurable. 

Simultaneous Operating. — The London Lancet describes an oper- 
ation at the Royal Military Hospital, Davenport, for the radical cure of 
bi-lateral inguinal hemia. Two operators took part, one on each side. 
The initial incisions were simultaneous, both operations, though varied 
in technic, proceeded at an equal rate and the last skin sutures were 
inserted at the same moment. The writer adds no small credit is 
due too to the sister (nurse) who supplied both operators synchron- 
ously and speedily with their various armamentarium. The case did 
well, the period of anesthesia and the surgical shock being reduced by 
half. 

Leprosy and the Community. — The popular conception of the con- 
tagiousness of leprosy does not seem to be correct, according to a 
paper in the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, and therefore more 
rational methods of isolation should prevail. The writer believes 
that leprosy is inherited and that the microbe exists in the sperma- 
tozoa and ova at the time of conception. Transmission by contagion 
is a rare exception, taking place in a way that defies detection. A 
number of family histories of lepers shows no case of transmission 
between husband and wife, no case of contagion between neighbors, 
however close their relations with a leper may have been; that no 
person related to a leper by any marriage ties, but not of the same 
blood, had been affected; and that even a child suckled by a leper 
woman remains unaffected, if not born of her. 

Lessened Shock in Military Wounds. — A writer in the Journal 
of the American Medical Association, who had served in the American 
Ambulance Hospital at Paris, states that surgeons at the first-aid sta- 
tions say that the degree of shock shown by wounded soldiers is much 
less than that seen in civilians sustaining similar injuries. There can 
be no doubt that the mental attitude is largely responsible for this. 
The wounded soldier, while discouraged and suffering, sees visions of 
a comfortable bed and pleasant surroundings, feels himself somewhat 
of a hero, and escapes at the same time from the ever-present spectre 
of impending death. The physical condition of the French and English 
soldiers speaks well for those in charge of the commissariat. They were 
uniformly well nourished and healthy in appearance, a condition which 
goes far towards minimizing shock. 



